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REPORT 


OF  THE 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  law  1  herewith  submit  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for  tbe 
school  year  ending  June  30,  1891. 

The  statistical  part  of  this  report  constitutes  its  chief  value.  The  monthly 
reports  of  the  Superintendent,  made  to  the  Board  of  Education,  supercede 
the  necessity  of  any  extended  annua  report.  Besides,  the  Superintendent's 
report  is  not  usually  printed  until  six  months  after  it  is  submitted,  and  by 
that  time  it  is  mostly  ancient  history. 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  attendance  in  all  schools,  including  evening  schools,  last 
year  was  31,809,  a  slight  increase  over  1890,  but  a  decrease  from  the  num- 
ber in  1885— of  374.  The  fact  that  for  the  past  seven  years  public  school 
attendance  has  remained  about  stationary  is  mainly  owing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  parochial  and  church  schools.  There  has  been,  during  this 
period,  a  regular  and  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  children,  but 
owing  to  great  irregularities  in  taking  the  census  in  the  decade  preceding 
1888,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  increase  has  been. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1891,  the  daily  average  attendance  was  reported  as 
34,494,  an  increase  of  2,685  over  the  average  attendance  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1891.  The  attendance  on  evening  schools  is  reported  as 
1,939 — an  increase  over  last  year. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 
The  population  of  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  United  States  Census 
returns  of  1890,  is  298,977.  The  School  Census  Marshal  reported  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  1891,  as  62,456— an  increase  over  1890  of  1,312.  The  number  of  negro 
children  was  reported  as  248;  of  native  born  Mongolian  children  as  934. 

The  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  was  reported  as  24,037 — an 
increase  over  1890  of  650.     The  total  number  of   children  uuder  17  years  of 
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age  is  reported  as  86,483 — an  increase  over  1890  of  1,952  children.  The 
children  under  17  years  of  age  constitute  29  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 
It  is  probable  that  these  statistics  are  approximately  correct,  as  the  census 
was  taken  with  unusual  care.  The  taking  of  the  last  School  Census  was 
materially  aided  by  school  census  blanks  sent  to  the  heads  of  families  by 
means  of  the  public  schools,  and  also  of  the  parochial,  church  and  private 
schools.  The  number  reported  as  having  attended  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year  is  38,145,  which  is  approximately  correct.  The  num- 
ber reported  as  having  attended  parochial,  church  or  private  schools  is 
9,883,  which  is  at  least  three  or  four  thousand  below  the  number  known 
from  other  sources  of  information  to  be  in  attendance  on  such  schools. 

COMPARATIVE  CENSUS  STATISTICS. 
A  glance  at  the  following  tabular  statements  of  the  School  Census  returns 
since  1874  will  show  the  great  inaccuracies  of  the  returns.  It  is  now  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  returns  were  often  not  only  inaccurate,  but  also  fraudul- 
ent. In  many  cases  it  was  proved  that  Census  Marshals  took  the  books  o^ 
the  preceding  year,  added  one  or  two  children  to  a  family,  and  made  up 
their  returns  without  visiting  houses  at  all. 


No    of   youths  be- 
tween 5     and   17 
years   of   age  en- 
titled    to     draw 
public  money.... 
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1874 

38,093 
41,029 
46,238 
53,210 
55,899 
62,105 
58,492 
55,115 
55,880 
5S.061 
63,029 
69,000 
74,079 
78,246 
59,713 
60,642 
61,144 
62,456 

19,434 
21,014 
22,761 
24,889 
26,292 
27,075 

1875 

2,936 
5,209 
6,972 
2,689 
6,206 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

3,613 
3,377 

28,150 
29,092 
29,435 

1881 

1882 

765 
2,181 
4,168 
5,971 
5,079 
4,167 

1883 

30,827 

1884 

31,578 
32,183 

1885 

1886 

32,146 
31,316 

1887 

1888 

18,533 

30,191 
31  609 

1889., 

S29 

502 

1,312 

1890 

31,352 
si  ana 

1891 
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From  1874  to  1885  the  column  of  average  daily  attendance  on  public 
schools  shows  a  regular  increase  year  by  year.  From  1885  to  1891  there  is 
no  increase  on  account  of  the  extension  and  development  of  the  parochial 
and  church  schools.  If  the  increased  attendance  on  those  schools  were  added 
to  the  public  school  attendance,  the  total  would  show  a  regular  increase  year 
by  year.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  since  1874  there  has  been  a 
uniform  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  this  city. 
Now,  what  do  the  census  returns  show  ? 

In  1875  there  was  a  census  increase  of  2,936,  and  in  1876  a  still  greater 
increase  of  5,209,  both  years  showing  an  incorrect  or  a  fraudulent  increase. 
In  1877  the  increase  was  reported  as  6,972,  a  still  greater  fraud.  In  1878 
the  marshals  were  content  with  an  increase  of  2,689,  but  in  1879  they  made 
amends  for  the  previous  year  by  running  up  the  number  by  an  increase  of 
6,206. 

In  1880,  while  the  school  records  show  an  increased  attendance  of  over 
1,000  pupils,  the  Census  Marshals  reported  the  number  of  children  as  3,613 
less  than  the  returns  of  the  previous  year.  The  number  reported,  even  with 
this  falling  off,  was  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  number.  The  number  reported 
in  1880  was  58,492,  while  in  1888,  eight  years  later,  when  an  honest  census 
was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent  Anderson,  the  number 
was  only  59,713.  In  1881  the  number  was  reported  as  55,115,  a  decrease 
over  the  previous  year  of  3,377.  In  1882  the  number  was  about  the  same. 
For  1881,  '82  and  '83,  the  census  was  evidently  taken  with  some  degree  of 
fairness.  In  1884  the  frauds  began  again  with  a  sudden  jump  of  4,168;  1885 
was  worse,  5,971;  in  1886  5,000  more  were  added;  in  1887,  4,167,  when  the 
bubble  of  fraudulent  inflation  was  broken  by  Superintendent  Anderson's 
census. 

That  census,  correctly  taken,  showed  a  falling  off  of  18,533,  which  repre- 
sented the  accumulated  frauds  of  the  five  preceding  years. 

Since  1888  the  census  has  shown  a  regular  normal  increase  of  children; 
in  1889,  of  929;  in  1890,  of  502;  in  1891,  of  1,312. 

When  it  is  considered  that  for  every  child  thus  fraudulently  returned,  this 
city  drew  from  the  State  School  Fund  at  least  $9.00  per  child,  the  purpose 
becomes  evident. 

In  the  year  1887  the  number  of  census  children  reported  as  entitled  to  draw 
public  money  was  at  least  18,000  in  excess  of  the  actual  number,  and  this  city 
by  means  of  this  fraud  drew  $162,000  more  than  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment. These  long  continued  census  frauds,  running  through  a  period  of  13 
years,  gave  to  this  city  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  more  than  the  schools  were 
honestly  entitled  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  Legislature  should  amend  the  School  Law 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  unblushing  effrontery  in  census  re- 
turns.    The  remedy  is  exceedingly  simple. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  total  receipts  of  school  moneys,  including  the  $103,000  raised  by 
special  tax  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Girls'  High  School,  was 
$1,053,609.79.  Total  expenditures  $999,322.88.  The  amount  paid  for  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  $810,919.54.  The  average  annual  salary  paid  to  teachers 
was  $931  a  year. 

The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  was  $25.49;  the 
total  cost  per  pupil  $29 .32;  including  the  cost  of  the  Girls'  High  School  build- 
ing the  total  expenditure  per  pupil  was  $32.00. 


COMPARATIVE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 
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1885 

32,183 

1886 

32,146 

1887 

31,316 

1888 

30,191 

1889 

31,609 

1890 

31,352 

1891 

31,809 

734 
716 
799 


859 
871 


*646,401  25 
698,743  80 
726,175  65 
741,951  45 
760,742  10 
795,106  80 
81"\989  54 


852,342  55 
28,431  85 
15,776  80 
18,790  65 
34,364  70 
15,882  74 


44 
45 
40 
371 
38 
361 


$20  08 
21  75 

23  19 

24  00 

24  38 

25  36 
25  49 


Average  daily  attendance— decrease,  374;  number  of  teachers— increase,  137;  salaries  of  teach- 
ers— increase,  $164,588  29;  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher— decrease,  7i;  tuition  per  pupil- 
increase,  $5  41. 

The  preceding  table  needs  some  explanation  to  show  why,  with  a  decreas- 
ing  school  attendance  since  1885,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  teach- 
ers and  salaries. 

In  1887-88,  the  existing  schedule  of  salaries  went  into  effect.  The  sala- 
ries of  assistant  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  begin  at  $50  a 
month,  or  $600  a  year,  for  the  first  year  of  teaching,  $53  for  the  second  year, 
$56  for  the  third  year,  and  so  on  regularly  to  a  maximum  salary  of  $80  a 
month,  or  $960  a  year.  There  are  now  271  assistants  that  have  reached  a 
maximum  of  $80  a  month;  there  remains  between  three  and  four  hundred 
below  the  maximum;  so  that  if  no  additional  teachers  whatever  were  elected 
during  the  next  four  years,  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  would  be  increased 
between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  fact  that  the  school  at- 
tendance has  remained  about  stationary  durirjg  the  past  seven  years,  is  owing 
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mainly  to  the  organization  and  development  of  parochial  and  church  schools. 
In  these  schools  there  are  at  least  seven  or  eight  thousand  pupils. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  during  the  same  period 
may  be  traced  to  several  causes.  The  main  cause  has  been  the  reduction  of 
the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  to  a  standard  below  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  large  number  of  principals  of  small 
schools  exempt  from  teaching  a  class,  also  swells  the  number  of  teachers. 
The  number  of  substitute  teachers  has  been  increased  by  about  twenty.  An- 
other cause  is  the  increasing  number  of  High  School  classes,  in  which  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  small. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  1885  the  lower  primary  grades  were  greatly  crowded, 
often  running  up  to  60  or  75  pupils  to  a  class.  There  never  ought  to  be  a 
return  to  such  numbers. 

But  there  are  now  many  very  small  classes  in  very  small  rooms,  and  some 
skeleton  classes,  and  too  many  classes  that  number  only  from  40  to  45  pu- 
pils.    Some  consolidation  has  already  been  effected,  and  more  is  possible. 

COMPAKATIVE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

For  the  purpose  of  general  information,  I  submit  the  following  statistics, 
made  up  from  the  latest  school  reports  to  be  found  in  this  office.  I  have 
taken  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  The 
"  total  enrollment  "  is  unreliable  and  misleading. 
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New  York,  1888 

156,359 
104,063 

4,083 
2,524 

$2,824,327  69 
1,428,971  29 

39 

40 

66,826 

1,663 

1,254,857  02 

40 

St.  Louis,  1889 

44,000 

1,107 

677,520  35 

39.7 

28,949 
28,184 

711 
745 

613,697  81 
513,101  00 

47 

37.7 

Boston,  1889 

56,565 

1,509 

1,274,349  17 

37.4 

609 

828 

760,742  10 

38 

31,809 

871 

810,989  54 

36.5 
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§  S. 
.    o 
■     X 

Cost  of   tuition 
exclusively  per 

Total    cost     per 
pupil  on  avei- 
age    daily   at- 

New  York,  1888 

$3,227,472  70 
1,974,847  65 
1,918,678  07 

939,201  61 
1,596,948  98 

916,64?  73 

$20  64 
18  98 
28  70 

21  34         | 
28  23 
28  68 

$18  00 

Philadelphia,  1889 

13  74 

Chicago,  1888 

IS  77 

St.  Louis,  1889 

15  40 

22  52 
24  38 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE. 


New  York,  1888 

Philadelphia,  1889.. 

Chicago,  1888 

St.  Louis,  1889 

Cincinnati,  1889.. .. 
Washington,  1890.. 

Boston,  1889 

San  Francisco,  1889 
San  Francisco,  1891. 


■~  a 


$691  00 
566  00 
754  00 
612,00 
863  00 
688  00 
844  00 
918  00 
931  00 
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p.      B  a 
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$18  00 
13  74 
18  77 
15  40 

21  20 
18  20 

22  52 

24  38 

25  49 


S  2  2  C" 


$20  64 
18  98 
28  70 
21  34 


28  23 
28  68 
*29  32 


*Cost  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  not  included.    Adding  that,  the  cost  per  pupil  would  be  over  $32. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SALARY  PER  MONTH  FOR  12  MONTHS  IN  THE  YEAR. 


4  at. 

6  at. 

14  at. 

2  at. 

10  at. 

11  at. 
18  at. 
11  at. 
14  at. 
22  at. 

2  at. 

9  at., 

10  at. 

1  at. 

314  at. 

13  at. 


$250  00 
200  00 
175  00 
165  00 
155  00 
150  00 
140  00 
135  00 
130  00 
125  00 
120  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
80  00 
77  00 


4  at 

24  at 

30  at 

88  at 

48  at , 

22  at 

7  at 

23  at 

43  at 

33  at 

45  at 

2  at 

830  regular  teachers. 
t36  day  school  substitutes. 
*5  evening  school  substitutes. 
871  total  number  of  teachers. 


75  00 
74  00 
71  00 
68  00 
65  00 
62  00 
60  00 
59  00 
56  00 
53  00 
50  00 
40  00 


t  $1.00  a  day  when  not  detailed  for  duty,  and  $3.00  a  day  when  detailed  for  duty. 
*  $1.00  a  day  when  not  detailed  for  duty;  $2.50  an  evening  when  employed. 


SALARIES  OF  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 


Boston,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Chicago,  111 

New  York  

Baltimore  Md :. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Iud 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Providence,  R.  I 

San  Francisco,  Cal «. 

Worcester,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N  .  Y 


MINIMUM. 

MAXIMUM. 

$456 

$816 

450 

600 

400 

600 

400 

600 

400 

700 

400 

600 

400 

750 

504 

900 

40S 

696 

400 

600 

400 

675 

350 

725 

500 

650 

650 

650 

350 

600 

600 

960 

150 

600 

300 

575 
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It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  preceding  statistics  that  San  Francisco 
in  comparison  with  other  cities  in  our  country,  pays  the  highest  average 
salary  to  teachers,  the  highest  salary  to  primary  teachers,  at  the  greatest  cost 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance. 

The  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  is  in  San  Francisco  $960  a 
year;  New  York  ranks  second  with  $900;  Boston  third  with  $816.00. 

The  average  maximum  salary  for  18  cities  is  $782.  The  minimum  salary 
in  San  Francisco  is  $600  a  year  against  an  average  in  18  cities  of  $434.00. 

The  highest  cost  of  tuition,  that  is,  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  ex- 
clusively, per  pupil  is  in  San  Francisco,  $25.49;  Boston  comes  next  with 
$22.52;  Cincinnati  third  with  $21.20;  Chicago  fourth  with  $18.77. 

The  total  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  $29.32;  Chicago  comes  Dext  with  $28.70;  Boston  third  with  $28.23; 
Philadelphia  lowest,  $13.74.  In  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  San 
Francisco  ranks  lowest,  36%;  Boston  next,  at  37.4;  Chicago,  40;  Cincinnati, 
47. 

It  must  be  evident  from  these  facts  that  San  Francisco,  in  comparison 
with  other  older  and  larger  cities,  is  making  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  schools.  But  while  the  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  is  greater 
than  is  paid  in  any  other  large  city,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wages  in  all 
other  occupations  are  higher  here  than  in  the  East.  Moreover,  the  expense 
of  living  here  is  greater  than  in  the  East. 

The  existing  schedule  of  salaries  is  not  too  high  as  a  whole,  but  it  ought 
to  be  readjusted  and  equalized. 

SCHOOL  VISITS. 

Daring  my  six  months  term  of  office,  from  January  to  June,  1891,  I 
visited  600  of  the  760  classes  in  the  School  Department.  My  visits  to  each 
class  were  necessarily  brief,  varying  in  length  from  10  to  30  minutes.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  I  called  9  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the  different  grade, 
and  two  special  meetings  of  principals.  These  meetings  were  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  voting  upon  points  in  the  course  of  study. 

In  my  visits  of  inspection  I  found  the  teachers  generally  doing  their  work 
earnestly  and  intelligently. 

I  failed  to  find  the  swarms  of  incompetent,  old  and  worn-out  teachers 
that  had  inspectors  and  place-hunting  politicians  have  been  howling  about 
during  the  past  four  years.  This  wearisome  plaint  about  "  incompetent 
teachers  "  is  a  libel  on  the  well-disciplined,  experienced  and  competent  men 
and  women  engaged  in  teaching  in  this  city.  It  is  time  that  these  misrepre- 
sentations should  be  stopped. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 
My  visits  and  examinations  were  confined  mainly  to  the   primary  grades 
because  they  form  the  vital  part  of  the  school  system. 

The  essential  things  to  be  learned  by  children  in  the  five  primary  grades- 
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are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  enough  of  language  to  write  a 
letter  correctly.     All  these  things  are  well  done  in  the  classes  I  have  visited. 

The  handwriting  of  the  children  is  particularly  good.  Even  in  the  "re- 
ceiving classes  "  the  little  children  from  5  to  6  years  of  age,  that  have  at- 
tended school  less  than  a  year,  write  very  neatly  on  slates,  and  in  some 
classes  write  with  pen  and  ink  on  paper. 

In  all  the  schools  the  children  are  quick  at  figures.  In  some  schools  they 
are  very  accurate.  The  main  criticism  to  be  made  on  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic in  the  primary  grades  is  the  general  tendency  to  long,  complex  and 
tiresome  operations  with  very  large  numbers,  instead  of  simple,  short,  business 
drill  on  ordinary  business  forms  of  reckoning.  But  this  is  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  the  faulty  text-books  and  of  interminable  written 
examinations  intended  to  worry  and  puzzle  children  instead  of  instructing 
them. 

BEADING. 

Beading  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  grades, 
because  it  is  the  key  that  unlocks  to  the  child  the  vast  store-houses  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  the  "receiving  classes  "  the  method  of  teach- 
ing beginners  is  good,  but  in  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  there 
is  a  dearth  of  good  reading  matter.  The  children  soon  master  the  lessons 
found  in  the  limited  pages  of  the  official  State  first  and  second  readers,  and 
then  they  need  something  new  to  read,  instead  of  taking  endless  reviews  on 
lessons  which  they  know  by  heart.  No  one  series  of  primary  readers  con- 
tains one-tenth  of  what  an  intelligent  child  ought  to  read  in  a  year.  A  few 
schools  have  been  partially  supplied  with  supplementary  reading  matter,  but 
many  have  not.  The  apparatus  for  teaching  reading  consists  of  good  books. 
Books  are  so  cheap  that  the  children  ought  to  be  supplied  with  them.  In 
this  respect  our  city  schools  are  ten  years  behind  the  times  in  comparison 
with  the  country  district  schools  of  California,  or  with  the  schools  of  cities, 
towns  or  villages  in  Massachusetts.  This  leads  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  State  School  Law  in  relation  to  school  libraries.  The  revised  school  law 
of  18G6,  which  slightly  amended,  has  remained  in  force  ever  since,  provided 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  State  apportionment  of  school  moneys  to  each  dis- 
trict, not  to  exceed  $50,  should  be  set  apart  as  a  School  Library  Fund,  to  be 
expended  exclusively  in  buying  books  for  school  libraries.  In  incorporated 
cities  the  amount  so  reserved  is  $50  for  every  1,000  census  children. 

This  law  has  been  strictly  observed  throughout  the  State  except  in  this 
city,  where,  for  the  last  ten  years,  either  through  ignorance  or  willful  defi- 
ance of  law,  the  library  money  has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes.  I  trust 
that  this  Board  will  abide  by  the  law.  I  think  I  am  authorized  and  required 
by  law,  as  City  and  County  Superintendent,  to  insist  upon  it.  Most  of  this 
money  ought  to  be  expended  in  buying  suitable  supplementary  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  primary  grades,  in  which  the  children  are  growing,  this  on  the 
water-gruel  diet  doled  out  to  them  at  present,  which  they  swallow  as  reluc- 
tantly as  did  the  boys  in  Dotheboys'  Hall  when  treated  to  their  morning  dose 
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of  treacle  and  brimatone.  Some  of  this  money  ought  to  be  expended  in  school 
dictionaries,  with  which  not  one  class  room  in  ten  in  the  grammar  grades  is 
supplied.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  state  here  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  schools  have  been  partly 
supplied  with  one  of  their  books,  which  is  either  given  away  or  sold  at  cost 
of  publication.  "  Black  Beauty,  or  the  Story  of  a  Horse,"  has  been  read 
in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  with  the  most  intense  interest  and  delight.  That 
book  has  supplied  the  most  effective  reading  lessons  of  the  whole  year. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

The  free  Kindergarten  schools  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  primary  grades.  In  the  Stanford  Primary 
School  most  of  the  pupils  were  trained  in  the  Stanford  Kindergarten  on  Bran- 
nan  street.  The  clean,  tidy,  bright  and  well-mannered  children  of  the  pres- 
ent time  form  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  that  school  before  the 
advent  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  free  schools  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kinder- 
garten Association,  together  with  other  similar  associations,  are  in  fact  train- 
ing establishments  for  the  public  schools.  They  form  the  structure  of  the 
work  of  free  education.  The  Kindergarten  songs  are  heard  in  all  the  primary 
grades.  The  Kindergarten  work  introduced  two  years  ago  into  the  receiving 
classes  has  been  fairly  done,  though  rather  too  much  of  it  is  required. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  clay-modeling;  not  be* 
cause  modeling  in  itself  is  of  no  value,  but  because  it  is  out  of  place  in  the 
large  classes  and  crowded  rooms  of  the  public  school.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
most  of  the  principals,  and  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  teacher  who  has 
handled  the  clay  and  taught  the  children,  that  clay  modeling  gives  no  results 
that  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time,  the  inconvenience,  the  dirt  and  the 
disorder  that  follow  in  its  train. 

The  mothers  of  the  children  protest  against  it.  They  fear  contagion  from 
the  filthy  clay  which  their  little  girls  are  forced  to  handle.  This  clay  is 
worked  over  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  handled  by  fifty  chil- 
dren in  a  class,  until  it  is  in  such  a  condition  that  the  teachers  handle  it  with 
gloves,  and  go  home  at  night  disgusted  and  nauseated.  Teachers,  children 
and  mothers  all  stand  in  dread  of  this  infectious  dirt.  There  is  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  clean  clay  in  making  relief  maps  if  teachers  so  desire  to  use  it. 
In  an  art  school,  with  a  suitable  room  and  clean  clay,  modeling  forms  a  most 
valuable  means  of  training.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  therefore,  it  should 
be  crowded  into  every  public  school,  irrespective  of  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings. This  latest  of  educational  "  fads  "  has  had  its  run,  like  the 
measles  and  whooping  cough.  It  is  time  to  stop  it.  Sweep  out  the  school 
room,  wash  the  hands  and  faces  and  clothes  of  the  children,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  some  wild  reformer  to  "introduce  into  the  public  schools  "  some 
new  notion — say  dancing,  or  Spanish,  or  washing  and  ironing,  or  French,  or 
sewing  machines,  or  entomology,  or  "  How  to  Use  a  Jack-knife,"  or  the  only 
scientific  method  of  spinning  tops,  or  playing  marbles,  or  flying  kites. 
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SEWING. 

Sewing  in  school  is  another  vexed  question.  In  the  schools  for  girls  ex- 
clusively— the  Broadway,  Denman  and  Lincoln — it  seems  to  be  a  success. 
The  only  complaint  is  that  there  is  too  much  of  it,  especially  in  the  line  of 
fancy  work.  But  in  the  mixed  schools,  where  classes  are  made  up  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  same  class,  the  complaints  are  long  and  loud.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  teacher  to  keep  the  boys  occupied  while  the  girls  are  at 
work  during  the  sewing  hours.  It  is  true,  the  boys  might  be  ordered  by  the 
Board  to  take  up  the  needle  and  thread  and  thimble,  but  then  there  would 
be  a  rebellion.  The  teachers  have  done  their  best,  but  the  sewing  is  an  ad- 
mitted failure.  I  think  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  good  common  sense 
to  strike  sewing  out  of  the  course,  except  in  schools  exclusively  for  girls; 
and  even  in  those  schools  to  leave  the  course  optional  instead  of  compul- 
sory. The  fact  is,  there  is  no  use  whatever  in  attempting  to  entirely  elimi- 
nate mothers  and  homes  from  the  existence  of  children.  A  better  way  of 
teaching  sewing  would  be  to  cut  off  the  assignment  of  too  many,  too  long 
and  too  hard  home  lessons.  If  mothers  could  only  be  relieved  of  acting  as 
assistant  teachers  to  their  children,  if  the  girls  could  get  rid  of  studying  at 
home  from  two  to  four  hours  every  day,  the  mothers  could  take  care  of  the 
sewing  question  and  the  cooking  question  far  better  than  the  teachers  or  the 
Board  of  Education. 

DRAWING. 

I  have  said  that  the  handwriting  in  the  schools  is  excellent.  I  wish  I 
could  say  the  same  of  the  drawing.  I  make  no  criticisms  of  the  teachers. 
They  have  patiently  done  their  best  during  the  past  two  years  to  carry  out 
an  impracticable  and  irrational  "system  of  drawing." 

The  fact  is  that  two  years  ago  all  the  pupils  in  all  grades,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  were  forced  to  begin  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work.  They 
have  been  at  it  ever  since.  The  only  explanation  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  for  this  piece  of  educational  barbarism  is  that  at  the  time  this  "  system 
of  drawing  books"  was  foisted  upon  the  schools,  Book  I  was  the  only  book 
published.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  the  contempt  which  the  pupils  in 
the  higher  grades  openly  express  to  me  in  my  official  visits.  Words  fail  to 
express  the  feelings  of  the  long-suffering  teachers.  They  bore  it  all  in 
silence  during  the  reign  of  terror  for  fear  of  the  guillotine  of  "ahead 
inspector's  report,"  if  they  dared  to  protest.  In  behalf  of  thousands  of 
children  I  ask  you  to  substitute  some  kind  of  natural,  sensible  and  useful 
drawing  in  place  of  the  present  work.  In  one  school  the  drawing  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  because  the  teachers,  after  running  over  the  hall 
dozen  pages  of  baby-work  rt  quired  by  the  Board  of  Education,  have  let  their 
pupils  go  to  work  on  real  drawing  in  a  most  delightful  and  useful  way.  The 
drawing  in  the  Broadway  Grammar  School  is  an  illustration  of  what  might 
be  possible  in  every  school  if  the  Board  of  Education  would  allow  it.     The 
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special  teacher  of  drawing  for  tha  Girls'  Hgh  School,  who  has  been  aciing 
during  the  past  three  months  as  a  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  grammar 
schools  generally,  should  be  requested  to  outline  a  reasonable,  practicable 
and  simple  course  in  drawing,  and  that  he  be  continued  during  the  coming 
year  to  superintend  the  drawing  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  No  system 
of  "  drawing  books  whatever  need  be  adopted." 

TRAINING  IX  POLITENESS. 

In  some  schools  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  training  children  in 
habits  of  politeness.  One  class  in  the  Whittier  School  stands  recorded  in 
my  note-book  as  the  best  trained  class  in  manners  to  be  found  in  the  city, 
In]the  Jefferson  School  the  formation  of  "  Bands  of  Mercy"  has  led  to  ex- 
cellent results. 

The  following  is  the  pledge  in  the  school,  signed  by  over  300  names: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  do  solemnly  promise  that  we  will  Not  Fight,  and 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  others  from  fighting. 

"We  do  solemnly  promise  not  to  Stone  Chinamen,  and  to  try  to  prevent 
others  from  doing  it. 

"  "We  do  solemnly  promise  not  to  Abuse  Animals,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to 
protect  them  from  the  abuse  of  others." 

A  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION  DAY. 
By  order  of  the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent, 
near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  21st  day  of  May  was  set  apart  as  a 
parents'  visiting  day.  The  exercises  consisted  of  drill  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  other  school  work.  The  at- 
tendance of  fathers  and  mothers  was  large  and  the  experiment  was  in  every 
way  successful. 

REVISED    RULES. 

The  rules  of  the  Board  and  the  regulations  of  the  schools  have  been  re- 
vised, codified,  and  published  in  a  new  volume. 

Among  numerous  new  rules  the  following  are  the  most  important  : 

1.  Requiring  children  to  attend  the  school  nearest  which  they  reside. 

2.  Limiting  the  number  of  pupils  in  receiving  class — the  first  year  at 
school — to  40. 

3.  Making  50  the  maximum  number  in  both  primary  and  grammar  grades 
and  the  minimum  number  30. 

4.  Prescribing  the  manner  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment. 

THE  REVISED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  revised  course  of  study  has  been  adopted  and  published. 
Into  the  course  have  been   incorporated   many  of   the  provisions  of   the 
new  course  in  Boston. 

The  most   distinctive   features  in  the  new  course  are  the  detailed  direc- 
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tions,  suggestions  and  topics  relating  to  training  in  morals  and  politeness, 
also  in  health  and  patriotism.  In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  Supt. 
Seaver  of  Boston  in  his  latest  report  are  so  pertinent  that  I  quote  them  as 
stating  my  own  views  : 

"  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  although  the  course 
is  called  new,  there  is  really  but  little  that  is  new  in  it,  either  in  matter  or  in 
form.  It  is  the  same  old  tree,  pruned  here  and  there  to  improve  its  shape, 
or  grafted  a  little  by  way  of  experiment.  It  is,  as  every  course  must  be,  a 
growth  and  not  a  manufacture.  It  has  grown  in  our  schools,  gradually 
adapting  itself  to  our  needs  and  circunis'ances.  The  recent  changes  have 
been  suggested  partly  by  the  teachers  and  partly  by  the  supervisors,  as  in 
their  different  ways  they  have  learned  by  experience  how  the  old  course  of 
study  could  be  improved.  The  new  coursb  will  remain  essentially  un- 
changed, we  may  hope,  until  accumulated  experience  shall  again  show 
wherein  improvements  are  needed.  A  course  of  study  eternally  fixed  would 
be  a  bad  thing,  for  it  would  mean  no  advancement,  no  improvement,  no  re- 
cognition of  new  conditions  and  new  educational  needs. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  course  of  study  constantly  under  revision  would 
be  a  bad  thing  for  a  large  system  of  schools  like  our  own,  because  thereby 
the  perplexities  of  administration  would  be  needlessly  multiplied.  It  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  the  present  course  may  remain  unchanged  long  enough 
for  teachers  and  supervisors  to  learn  by  actual  experience  what  its  merits  or 
defects  really  are,  or  what  changes,  if  any,  may  become  necessary. 

"  Now,  if  the  new  course  of  study  is  to  remain  fixed  for  a  few  years,  the 
next  step  for  those  who  are  concerned  with  administration-teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors  and  superintendent,  is  to  undertake  seriously  and  ear- 
nestly the  work  of  carrying  this  course,  just  as  it  now  is,  into  full  effect. 
Doubtless  criticisms  on  this  new  course  could  be  made — I  know  I  could 
make  some  myself — but  the  time  for  that  is  not  now,  but  later.  Let 
criticism  be  postponed  until  it  can  be  given  in  the  light  of  experience. 
Doubtless  difficulties  are  going  to  arise  out  of  the  attempt  to  apply  a  fixed 
and  uniform  course  of  study  to  schools  in  divers  circumstances,  but  the 
effort  should  be  to  solve  the  difficulties  otherwise  than  by  departing  from 
the  established  course  of  study.  Difficulties  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  mag- 
nified or  allowed  to  continue  unremitted  until  they  become  available  as  ex- 
cuses for  failure  to  meet  requirements,  but  they  are  apt  to  vanish  before  an 
earnest  determination  to  carry  out  the  whole  course  of  study  as  laid  down. 
There  is  probably  good  need  in  Boston  at  the  present  time  of  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  a  close  adherence  to  the  course  of  study." 

I  am  quite  as  ready  as  any  one  to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  that  schools! 
do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  courses  of  study,  but  courses  of 
study  are  drawn  up  solely  to  aid  schools  in  their  work.  There  is,  however, 
little  need  of  insisting  on  this  view  just  now.  Our  practice  has  been  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  our  courses  of   study  in  a  fashion  that  is  apt  to   astonish 
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peaple  from  other  parts  of^the  country.  "  I  have  been  visiting  your  schools- 
many  days,  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  any  '  oral  instruction,'  although  I  find 
it  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study;  may  I  witness  some  oral  instruction  in 
your  schools  ?  "  So  a  visitor  some  years  ago  is  said  to  have  addressed  the 
principal  of  a  Boston  school.  A.nd  the  reply  is  reported  to  have  been,  "  No, 
you  will  not  find  much  oral  instruction  in  the  schools  ;  it  looks  well  in  the 
course  of  study  and  we  allow  the  superintendent  to  keep  it  there  for  orna- 
mental purposes  chiefly,  but  few  of  us  pretend  to  do  much  with  it."  The 
anecdote  may  liot  be  true,  but  it  suggests  a  deal  of  truth.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  widespread  effort  among  the  teachers  to  bring  the  work  of 
the  schools  more  nearly  into  accord  with  the  courses  of  study  ;  particularly 
since  the  astounding  discoveries  recently  made  by  an  investigation  of  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  in  our  schools.  There  has  been  decidedly  more  care  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  observe  the  authorized  distribution  of  time,  as  well  as 
an  increased  effort  to  teach  hitherto  neglected  branches.  Still  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  schools  or  teachers  suffering  from  undue  subservience  to  the 
course  of  study,  and  easy  to  find  those  suffering  from  the  opposite  cause. 
The  present  duty  of  each  school  principal  seems  clearly  to  be  to  make  the 
work  in  his  school  agree  closely  with  the  requirements  of   the  new  course  of 

study. 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

The  important  matter  to  which  we  all  need  to  turn  our  thoughts  is  how 
shall  the  studies  classes  under  "  observation  lessons  "  and  "  elementary 
science  "  be  promoted  in  our  schools.  For  it  must  needs  be  said  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  excellence  of  our  schools  in  other  respects,  they  are  in  re- 
spect to  these  nature  studies  gravely  deficient  both  in  method  and  in  results 
The  late  Miss  Crocker,  after  years  of  most  painstaking  and  faithful  labor  to 
promote  these  studies,  patiently  instructing  the  willing  teachers  in  the  best 
methods,  and  seeking  to  inspire  the  indifferent  or  unwilling  with  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  after  all  this  was  unable  to  point  out  more  than  a  very  few 
teachers  who  were  doing  satisfactory  work,  while  the  majority  were  making 
no  attempts  whatever.  There  has  been,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  but  little  im- 
provement since.  The  Normal  School  has  never  influenced  its  pupils  in  a 
way  to  interest  them  much  in  natural  science.  The  so-called  "teachers' 
school  of  science  "  has  given  interesting  instruction  in  natural  science  to  the 
teachers  who  chose  to  attend;  but  little  of  that  instruction  has  been  directly 
helpful  to  these  teachers  in  their  school-room  work.  And  so  it  remains  a  fact 
that  the  sciences — particularly  the  natural  history  sciences — have  very  little 
lodgment  in  our  current  school  work,  notwithstanding  the  appropriation  of 
time  made  for  them  in  the  course  of  study  for  some  years  past.  And  this 
statement  must  be  made  more  than  a  generation  after  the  great  Agassiz  began 
his  work  of  promoting  an  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  history  among  all 
people,  all  schools  and  all  teachers. 

There  is  one  excuse  for  not  teaching  natural  history  in  our  schools,  which 
may  have  some  force  in  some  districts  of  the  city.    It  is  alleged  that  the  ob- 
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taining  of  a  proper  supply  of  material  for  natural  history  lessons  is  either 
quite  impossible  or  so  extremely  difficult  that  teachers  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  supply  themselves.  In  this  view  of  the  case  doubts  arise  at  the 
Normal  School  as  to  whether  the  pupils  there  ought  to  be  advised  to  attempt 
any  natural  history  teaching  when  they  come  into  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools.  The  answer  to  such  doubts  is  this:  when  teachers  are  once  thor- 
oughly interested  in  giving  natural  history  instruction,  these  alleged  difficul- 
ties to  a  great  extent  melt  away.  Not  completely,  however;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  matter  needs  consideration  by  the  School  Committee.  Let 
the  difficulty  be  recognized  for  what  it  really  is,  and  let  a  moderate  sum  of 
money  be  appropriated  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools  with  suitable  material  for  natural  history  lessons.  For 
we  cannot  reasonably  require  our  teachers  to  make  bricks  without  straw- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  not  a  school-room 
in  the  city  to  which  some  good  material  cannot  be  brought  by  a  teacher  who 
has  any  wish  to  lead  her  pupils  into  nature  study.  A  handful  of  peas, 
beans,  wheat,  corn,  or  other  seeds  is  easily  obtained,  A  few  tubers  or  bulbs 
are  not  out  of  reach.  Many  teachers  have  quite  extensive  winter  gardens  in 
their  school  rooms,  containing  interesting  and  beautiful  growing  plants. 
The  help  of  children  is  easily  enlisted  to  form  a  school  museum.  The 
variety  and  the  value  of  specimens  in  zoology,  mineralogy  and  botany  so 
collected,  often  surprise  those  who  have  not  tried  it.  If  voluntary  efforts  of 
this  kind  should  be  encouraged,  and  supplemented  by  the  School  Commit- 
tee's action  as  above  suggested,  the  natural  history  studies  in  our  schools 
would  soon  rise  out  of  their  present  state  of  inferiority." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATISTICS. 
[Up  to  Date  of  August  20,  1891.] 

The  reports  of  principals  for  the  first  school  month  of  the  present  school 
year  beginning  July  1,  1891,  show  an  average  daily  attendance  of  34,494:,  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  of  1,298,  and  over  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  last  year  of  2,685.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  is  reported  as  37,916,  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year  of  553.  The  daily  average  attendance  in  the  evening  schools  is  re- 
ported as  1,939,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,647,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  attending  school.  The  average  attendance  in  the  new 
Commercial  Evening  School  is  409,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  502. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  Commercial  Day  School  is  447,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  481,  a  large  increase  over  last  year. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Boys'  High  School  is  496,  in  the 
Girls'  High  School  433,  Cogswell  Mission  High  School  203— a  total  of  1,132. 
The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  1,226. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Department  at  the  present  time, 
including  substitutes,  is  879,  an  increase  of  eight  additional  teachers  since 
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the  close  of  the  last  school  year.  Of  the  whole  number,  thirty-six  are  sub- 
stitutes, fifty-two  are  employed  in  the  evening  schools,  forty-one  in  the  high 
schools,  and  twenty-four  in  the  Commercial  School. 

Tlie  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  is  34,494;  divided  by  879, 
the  whole  number  of  teachers,  gives  an  average  of  thirty-nine  pupils  per 
teacher,  or  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the  consolidation  or  reduction  of  classes 
in  some  thinly  attended  schools  has  in  no  wise  affected  the  general  average. 
When  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  there  vill 
probably  appear  the  same  number  of  skeleton  classes  as  during  the  last  year. 


REPORT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  MONTH    OF  JULY,    1891. 
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The  statistics  of  the  following  exhibit  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  prin- 
cipals for  the  month  of  May,  1891.  It  is  an  interesting  table,  as  it  shows  at 
how  early  an  age  large  numbers  of  pupils  drop  out  of  school,  and  how  large 
a  number  of  pupils  are  limited  in  their  education  to  the  primary  grades  of 
the  first  five  years  of  school  life. 


Schools. 


No.  in  Attend- 
ance. 


Receiving  Class  Primary 

First  Grade  Primary 

Second  Grade  Primary 

Third  Grade  Primary , 

Fourth  Grade  Primary 

Fifth  Grade  Grammar 

Sixth  Grade  Grammar 

Seventh  Grade  Grammar 

Eighth  Grade  Grammar , 

Junior  Grade  High  Schools  and  Junior  Grade  Commercial  School 

Middle  Grade  High  Schools 

Senior  Grade  High  Schools 


4,125 

6,343 

4,920 

4.546 

4,127 

4.504 

2,624 

1,910 

1,196 

755 

283 

210 


During  the  past  ten  years  the  attendance  in  our  public  schools  has  been 
about  stationary,  so  that  deductions  from  these  statistics  can  be  depended 
upon  as  correct.  Out  of  4,920  pupils  in  the  second  grade  primary,  only  210 
reach  the  senior  class  of  the  high  schools,  that  is  only  one  pupil  in  every  24, 
or  4  per  cent. 


FEW  PUPILS  IN  THE  HIGHER  GRADES. 

The  falling  off  in  school  attendance  begins  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
at  school,  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  reduced  by  1,423;  next  year  374  dis- 
appear; at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  419  fall  out;  next  year  623,  or  16  per 
cent;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  880,  or  25  per  cent;  in  the  seventh  year 
734,  or  28  per  cent;  the  ninth  year  472,  or  62  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  five  primary  grades  is  24,061;  in  the 
four  grammar  grades,  9,214;  in  the  three  high  school  grades  1,334. 

Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  in  the  primary  gradep,  only  38 
per  cent  reach  the  grammar  grades.  Of  the  9,214  in  the  grammar  grades, 
only  14  per  cent  reach  the  high  schools  and  the  Commercial  School. 
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In  the  three  high  schools  there  were  1,042  pupils,  or  11  per  cent  of  the 
numbers  in  the  four  grammar  grades.  Of  the  number  entering  the  high 
schools  only  forty  per  cent  are  graduated.  In  the  Boys'  High  School  the 
number  in  the  middle  grade,  or  second  year,  is  only  63  per  cent  of  the  number 
in  the  junior  or  first  year  ;  and  that  number  in  the  senior  grade,  or  third 
year,  is  only  68  per  cent  of  the  middle  year.  The  number  of  graduates  from 
the  three  San  Francisco  high  schools  last  year  was  181,  of  whom  31  were 
admitted  on  recommendation  to  the  University  of  California — thirty  from  the 
Boys'  High  School  and  one  from  the  Girls'  High  School — that  is,  17  per  cent 
went  to  the  State  University,  or  one  out  of  every  six.  The  number  admitted 
to  the  Normal  Class  or  post-graduate  class  of  the  high  school  was  85,  or  47 
per  cent  of  the  graduates — nearly  all  from  the  Girls'  High  School. 

Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  every  4,820  pupils  in  the  third  grade,  only  30 
remain  to  reach  the  State  University,  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  or  one  pupil 
in  every  164.     One  in  every  161  enters  the  Normal  Class. 

The  total  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  State  University  from  the 
high  schools  of  San  Francisco  is  reported  at  63,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  in  high  school  attendance. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  salary  schedule,  and  from  the  fac  that  thus 
early  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  teachers  has  been  in- 
creased eight,  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  $825,000  set  apart  by  the' Board 
of  Supervisors  out  of  the  annual  appropriation  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries  will  be  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  There  will 
be  the  usual  chronic  deficit  of  half  a  month's  salary  for  the  month  of  June 
next.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  State  Grammar 
School  Course  moneys,  amounting  to  $22,844,  be  set  aside  as  a  Teachers' 
Salary  Fund,  and  added  to  the  sum  reserved  by  the  Supervisors.  This  will 
make  altogether  the  sum  of  $847,844,  which  may  carry  the  Department  through 
the  year  without  a  deficit. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT,  AUGUST  20,  1891. 


Schools. 


Boys'  High 

Broadway  Grammar 

Bartlett  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary. . . . 

Bernal  Heights  Primary. 

Clement  Grammar 

Cleveland  Primary 

Cogswell  Mission  High. . , 

Columbia  Primary 

Commercial 

Crocker  Primary  

Cooper  Primary 

Chinese  Primary . 

Denman  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Edison  Primary, , 

Emerson  Primary 

Everett  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Fairmount  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls'High 

Grant  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Horace  Mann  Grammar. 
Henry  Durant  Primary. . , 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Primary. . . . 

Hearst  Grammar 

Irving  Primary 


VICE- 
PRINCI- 
PALS. 


11 

14 
10 
3 
4 
15 
11 
11 
12 
14 
13 
12 
1 

15 

2 

S 

12 

12 

16 

11 

10 

14 

2 

9 

16 

12 

12 

15 

10 

15 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT— Continued. 


Schools. 


John  Swett  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

James  Lick  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Lincoln  Primary 

Longfellow  Primary 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Lafayette  Primary 

Laguna  Honda 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

Madison  Primary 

Monroe  Primary 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Ocean  View  Primary 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 

Peabody  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Richmond  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary. . . 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 


VICE- 
PRINCI- 
PALS.   |        ANTJ 


16 
12 

14 
20 
18 
12 

3 
10 

8 

1 
13 
15 
11 

3 

2 
11 

2 


19 
13 
15 
23 
19 
13- 

4 
11 

9 

2 
15 
16 
12 

4 

3 
13 

3 

1 

17 
16 
13 
11 
13 

6 
21 
15 
13 
15 

7 
13 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IK  THE  DEPARTMENT— Concluded. 


Schools. 


PRINCI- 

VICE- 
PRINCI- 

ASSIST- 

PALS. 

PALS. 

ANTS. 

Stanford  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

South  End  Primary. . . . 
Washington  Grammar. 

Whittier  Primary 

West  End  Primary. 


Evening  Schools. 

Lincoln  Evening 

Washington  Evening 

Commercial  Evening 

South  Cosmopolitan  Evening 

Potrero  Evening 

Haight  Evening 

Substitute  Teachers— Day  Schools 

Substitute  Teachers  -Evening  Schools. 


Totals. 


7 
2 
1 
13 
21 
2 

31 
6 

10 
2 
1 
2 

36 
6 

879 


GRADUATED  AND  PROMOTED. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  three  high  schools,  May,  1891, 
was  202.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  into  the  Junior  High  School  grade 
up  to  August,  1891,  was  493;  into  the  Commercial  School,  410.  Number  of 
graduates  from  tthe  Commercial  Day  School  in  December  and  May,  192. 
The  number  of  pupils  admitted  into  the  Junior  Class  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  up  to  August  20,  1891,  was  244;  Girls'  High  School,  181;  Cogswell, 
68. 

The  number  of  pupils  graduated  from  the  eighth,  or  highest  grammar 
grade,  in  May,  was  1,100.  The  number  promoted  from  the  fourth  or  highest 
primary  grade  to  the  fifth,  or  lowest  grammar  grade,  was  3,263. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  promotion  by  schools. 
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GRADUATED  AND  PROMOTED. 


Name  of  School. 


Bartlett  Primary 

Bernal  Heights 

Broadway  Grammar 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Clement  Grammar 

Cleveland  Grammar 

Columbia  Primary 

Chinese , 

Cooper  Primary 

Crocker  Primary 

Denman  Grammar 

Edison  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Pive  Mile  Primary 

Pranklin  Grammar 

Garfield  Primary 

Grant 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Haieiht  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Primary  . 

Hearst  Grammar 

Irving  Primaiy 

John  Swett    Grammar. . . 

cnefferson  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary. 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Lincoln  Primary 


M  U  "!  SfS 

B  3^  - 
BS^-riS. 


20 
82 
15 
90 
51 
89 
5 
35 
81 
96 
36 
48 
51 
14 


Carried  forward. 
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GRADUATED  AND  PROMOTED-Continued. 


Name  of  School. 


|2« 


3  ^3  f  o  a, 
|§l    if 


Brought  forward 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

North  Cosmopolitan  Primary... 

James  Lick  Primary 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Ocean  View  Primary  

Pacific  Heights  Grammar  ..'..., 

Peabody  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Le  Oonte  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Everett  Primary 

Hawthorns  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

South  End  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary. . 

Stanford  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary.. 

Lafayette  Primary 

Horace  Mann  Grammar 


Brought  forward. 


1347 
75 
20 


33 
87 
70 
2 
17 
53 
86 
59 
45 
IS 
70 
32 
41 
59 
158 
13 
35 
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GRADUATED  AND  PROMOTED— Concluded. 


Name  of  School. 


Carried  forward. . 

Washington  Grammar 

West  End  Primary m. 

Whittier  Primary 

Evening  Schools- 
Lincoln  

South  Cosmopolitan. . . . 

Haight 

Washington 

Potrero 


Tota's  . 


era  p  p. 


952 

27 


1,100 


3 

1  °  i  D""<  B 
»      »  ~  °  E. 

g   £,"<!>         O  «? 

Is 


2970 
78 
9 


NOEMAL  SCHOOL  GEA.DUATES. 

Of  the  843  teachers  in  the  School  Department,  257,  or  30%  per  cent,  are 
graduates  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Girls'  High  School  ;  201,  or 
23%  per  cent,  are  graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  but  not  of  the 
Normal  Department ;  altogether  456  teachers,  or  54  per  cent,  are  graduates 
of  the  Girls'  High  School. 

The  number  of  teachers  that  are  graduates  of  California  State  Normal 
Schools  is  60,  or  7  per  cent.  The  number  of  teachers  holding  diplomas  of 
graduation  from  the  University  of  California  is  8,  or  a  little  less  than  1  per 
cent. 

STATISTICAL  EEPOET. 


I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  statistics  compiled   by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Eoard  of  Education,  George  Beanston. 

JOHN    SWETT, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1890. 

1891. 

298,997 
84,531 

61,144 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 

62,456 

Asss33m3nt  roll  of  the  taxable  property  o.  [  the  city 

3306,041,440  00 

983,304  6i 

12.93  cts. 

$301,444,140  0:) 
1,05  :,609  79 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

15.91  rts. 

$3,230,900  00 

1,280,700  CO 

215,000  00 

7,294  00 

23,330  00 

$3,230,900  00 

1,308,636  00 

223,000  00 

7,045  00 

28  846  00 

94,757,724  00 

$4,798,427  00 

3 
1 

15 

48 
5 

3 

1 

16 

4S 

72 

73 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  dopartm't 

6 
61 

8 

6 
(i] 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

75 

77 

30 
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SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 


1890. 

1891. 

Enrollment  in  the  Hi°-h  Schools 

1,254 

406 

37,523 

3,743 

1,345 

392 

38,280 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools 

.    3,609 

Total  enrollment. 

42,926 

43,626 

Total  average  number  belonging 

33,261 
1,010 

299 

2S.706 

1,337 

31,352 

33,600 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools 

1,089 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Commercial  School 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools 

306 

29,032 

1,382 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

31,809 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES— May,  1891. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES— Mat,  1891 

(CONCLUDED.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS 


SCHOOLS. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED 

DURING  THE  YEAR, 

NOT  INCLUDING  PUPILS  ENROLLED 

IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 
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Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

296               272 

568 
284 
539 
851 
223 
200 

1,032 
566 
680 
392 
71 
3  4 
678 
570 
928 
S2 
340 
751 
597 
166 
975 
569 
502 
220 
545 
773 
844 
594 
859 
761 
991 
505 

1,158 

749 

648 

36 

1,275 

1,079 
214 
769 
571 
782 
800 
590 

457 

149 
340 

135 
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851 
117 

95 
474 
308 
341 
198 
3 
165 
29s 
277 
928 

16 
148 
374 
302 

72 
536 
266 
502 
100 
259 
375 
460 
286 
462 
361 
530 
240 
550 
293 
339 

17 

187 

Boys'  High 

449 

716 

111 
105 
558 
258 
339 
194 
68 
139 
38) 
293 

178 

155 

812 

Cleveland  Primary 

428 
576 

329 

35 

261 

591 

Crocker  Primary 

481 

775 

16 
192 
377 
295 

94 
439 
303 

78 

289 

Emerson  Primary 

638 

Fairmount  Primary 

472 
128 

Franklin  Grammar 

773 

Garfield  Primary 

493 

Girls' High 

428 

Grant  Primary 

120 
286 
398 
384 
308 
388 
400 
461 
265 
608 
456 
309 
19 
1,275 
261 
103 
494 
361 
306 
444 
274 

146 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

450 

Haight  Primary 

634 

Hamilton  Grammar 

691 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

449 

Hearst  Grammar 

678 

Henry  Durant  Primary 

595 

Horace  Mann  Grammar 

842 

Irving  Primary 

395 

John  Swett  Grammar 

921 

Jefferson  Primary 

501 

565 

Laguna  Honda  Primary 

32 

Lincoln  Grammar 

995 

818 
111 
275 
210 
476 
356 
316 

836 

Lonibard  Street  Primary 

169 

Longfellow  Primary 

525 

393 

639 

Mission  Primary 

667 

453 
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OF  PRINCIPALS— MAY  1,  1891. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS 


SCHOOLS 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED 

DURING  THE  YEAR, 

NOT  INCLUDING  PUPILS  ENROLLED 

IN  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 


Female. 


Total. 


North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Ocean  View  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 

Peabody  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Richmond  Primary 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . 

South  End  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary  . , 

Sprina  Valley  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

Stanford  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Washington  Grammar 

West  End  Primary 

Whittier  Primary 


Evening  Schools — 

Lincoln  Evening 

South  Cosmopolitan  Evening. 

Haight  Evening ' 

Washington  Evening 

Potrero  Evening 


3  33 
14 

57 
431 
417 
326 

267 


Totals . 


14S 
380 
235 
567 
501 

94 
2S9 
418 
230 
314 

42 
245 
262 
649 


2,394 
145 
126 
501 

77 

23,071 


302 
15 
64 
397 
395 
300 
201 
727 
167 
370 
224 
521 
394 
71 
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160 
326 
42 
226 
250 
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9 

6 

43 


20,555 
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29 

121 
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468 

727 

315 

750 

459 

1,083 
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390 

640 

84 
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512 
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1,286 


2.7C2 
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132 
544 

77 

43,626 


558 
24 
105 
671 
622 
494 
469 
531 
256 
580 
341 
931 
668 
136 
452 
685 
286 
573 
70 
340 
3S4 
502 
t'6 
947 


1,181 

66 

39 

241 

28 

33,600 
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OF  PRINCIPALS— Concluded. 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,  1891. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  THE 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  BY  GRADES,  MAY,   1891. 


NAMES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Bartlett  Primary 

Bernal  Heights  Primary 

Boys' High 

Broadway  Grammar 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Clay  Street  Primary 

Clement  Grammar 

Cleveland  Primary 

Columbia  Primary 

Cooper  Primary 

Chinese 

Cogswell  Mission  High 

Commercial 

Crocker  Primary 

Denmau  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Edison  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Five-Mile  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls' High 

Grant  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Haight  Primary , 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Hearst  Grammar 

Irving  Primary 

James  Lick  Primary 

John  Swett  Grammar. . : 

Jefferson  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Lincoln  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Longfellow  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Ocean  View  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 

Peabody  Primary 


105 


124 


161 


50 
95 

105 
51 
90 
58 
S3 

143 
Si  i 
4 

129 
93 
17 
26 
89 

106 


100 
61 

n 
70 
169 

71 
25 

111 
95 


158 

7.s 
73 
108 
353 

156 

377 

17 


173 
63 
66 
142 
340 
193 
52 


105 

1<I4 

103 

77 

S3 

121 

6 

116 

189 

49 

35 

103 


2!IH 


275 

203 
243 
172 

29 

239 

9 

55 
331 
105 

73 
272 


408 


508 
239 
412 
750 
189 
172 
793 
495 
588 
625 
42 
222 
292 
549 
769 
95 
345 
666 
496 
143 
753 
507 
408 
178 
473 
653 
673 
520 
749 
466 
621 
923 
582 
35 
965 
848 
274 
179 
599 
607 
739 
498 
548 
23 
115 
713 
690 
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TABLE    SHOWING  NUMBER    OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED,  ETC. 

(CONCLUDED.) 


NAMES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


OO 

w 

< 

2 

a- 

? 

O 

Q 

— 

p 

- 

J 

Sutro  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Le  Conte  Primary , 

Redding  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

San3hez  Street  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary.. 

South  End  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary. . 

Spring  "Valley  Grammar , 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Stanford  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Henry  Durant  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Horace  Mann  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

West  End  Primary 

Whittier  Primary 


Evening  Schools- 
Lincoln  Evening 

South  Cosmopolitan  Evening 

Haight  Evening 

Washington  Evening 

Potrero  Evening 


188 


Total 1,176 


162 
57 

ll 
45 


152  212 
36  66 
3  1 


149       159 


1,910    2,624 


112 


3,507 


4,127 


152 


4,546 


10,468 


1,877 


77 

549 
432 
505 
560 
597 
371 
966 
676 
143 
475 
681 
305 
473 
631 
631 
410 
818 
506 
74 
1,010 


1,190 
65 
48 
258 

77 


35,155 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OP    THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED    AND    THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1880. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

38,320 

28,150 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881 

40,187 
40,7f2 

29,092 
29,435 
30,827 
31,578 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882 

40,722 

41,942 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885 

43,265 

32,183 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886 

43,140 

32,146 

During  the  year  endinp-  June  30,  1887 

43,311 

31,316 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888 

42,330 
42,626 

30,191 
31,609 
31,352 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889 

DuriDg  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1890 

42,926 

During  the  year  ending-  June  30,  1891 

43,626 

31.809 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  FROM  PRINCIPALS'  REPORTS. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils 19,731 

i  of  suspension  of  pupils 357 

i  of  truancy 893 

Cases  of  corporal  punishment 3,733 

Cases  of  tardiness  of  teachers 2,134 

Visits  to  parents  by  teachers 3,748 

Visits  to  classes  by  School  Directors 1,-169 

Visits  to  classes  by  Superintendent 696 

Visits  to  classes  by  Deputy  Superintendent .• 1,138 

Visits  to  classes  by  Head  Inspecting  Teacher 962 

Visits  to  classes  by  Inspecting  Teacher 957 

Visits  to  classes  by  other  persons 33,640 
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NUMBEK   OF  TEACHERS   IN   DEPARTMENT,  MAY,  1891. 


Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools 

Number  of  teachers  in  Commercial  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Kindergarten  teachers 

Number  of  inspecting  teachers 

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  day  schools. 
Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools. 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total) 
m  umber  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 


Males.    Females 


19- 
50S 
31 

1 

1 

36 

4 


807 
50 
37 
16 


Total. 


41 
14 

218 

510 

44 

1 
2 


871 
73 
54 
24 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN   IN  THE  CITY   FROM 

1880  TO  1891,  INCLUSIVE, 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  of  Age. 


May  1880.. 
"  1881.. 
1882. . 
1883. . 
1884.. 
1885. . 
1886. . 
1887.. 
1888. . 
1889.. 
1890. . 
1891- . 


84, 20*5 
79,386 
80,155 
82,491 
84,886 
90,468 
95,173 
95,095 
81,171 
83,314 
84,531 
86,493 
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SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHEES'  SALAEIES  FOE  1890-91. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Principals 

Vice  Principal 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Head  of  Normal  Department 

Teachers  of  Music 

Teachers  of  Elocution 

Teacher  of  Mechanical  Drawing  

Teacher  of  Sewing,  Cogswell  Mission  High  School 

Teacher  of  Industrial  Work,  Cogswell  Mission  High  School 


TER  MONTH. 

$250  00 

165  00 

155  00 

140  00 

175  00 

50  00 

50  00 

60  00 

60  00 

100  00 

COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL. 


PER   MONTH. 


Principal 

Heads  of  Departments 

Head  Assistants 

Assistants , 

Assistants  from  post-graduate  class 

Teacher  of  Penmanship 

Teachers  of  Stenography 

Teacher  of  Spanish , 

Two  assistants  from  post-graduate  class — same  salary  as  grammar  teacher 


$200  00 
150  00 
75  00 
60  00 
40  00 
50  00 
75  00 
100  00 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Principals  of  Franklin,  John  Swett,  Lincoln,  South  Cosmopolitan  and  Horace 
Mann  Grammar  Schools,  each 

Principals  of  Broadway,  Clement,  Denman,  Hamilton,  Mission,  North  Cos- 
mopolitan, Pacific  Heights,  Rincon,  Spring  Valley,  Washington  and  Hearst 
Grammar  Schools,  and  Whittier  Primary,  each 

Principals  of  Columbia,  Lincoln,  Potrero,  James  Lick,  Sanchez  Street,  South 
Cosmopolitan,  South  San  Francisco,  Primary  Schools,  each 

Principals  of  Cleveland,  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Mission,  Peabody,  Starr  King, 
Henry  Durant,  Emerson,  Jefferson,  Haight  and  Redding  Primary 
Schools,  each 

Principals  of  Bartlett,  Stanford,  Fairmount,  Garfield,  Golden  Gate,  Hayes 
Valley,  Irving,  Moulder,  Crocker,  Spring  Valley,  Shotwell  Street,  Le 
Conte,  Edison  and  Union  Primary  Schools,  each 

Principals  of  Richmond,  Bernal  Heights  Primary 

Principals  of  Grant,  Buena  Vista,  Clay  Street,  Lombard,  Sutro,  Ocean 
View,  South  End  and  Five  Mile  Schools,  each 

Principals  of  Chinese,  Ocean  House,  West  End,  Douglass  and  Laguna  Honda 
Primary  Schools,  each 


PEK    MONTH. 


$200  00 

175  00 
150  00 

135  00 


130  00 
120  00 


110  00 
100  00 


VICE-PRINCIPALS  AND  INSPECTORS. 


PER  MONTH. 


Vice-Principals,  Grammar  Schools 

Head  Inspecting  Teacher 

Inspecting  Teacher 

Kindergarten  Teacher 


?125  00 
250  00 
175  00 
100  00 


ASSISTANTS  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


First  year 

After  1  year's  experience. . 
After  2  years'  experience. . 
After  3  years'  experience. . 
After  4  years'  experience. . 
After  5  years'  experience. . 
After  6  years'  experience. . 
After  7  years'  experience. . 
After  8  years'  experience. . 
After  9  years'  experience. . 
After  10  years'  experience. 


PER  MONTH. 

$50  00 

f3  00 

56  00 

59  00 

62  00 

65  00 

68  00 

71  00 

74  00 

77  00 

80  00 

Except  at  teachers  holding  second-grade  certificates  shall  receive  no  more  salary  than 
teachers  after  six  years'  experience;  all  experience  in  public  schools  in  the  United  States  bo 
•count. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Principals  of  other  Evening-  Schools 

Assistant  Principal  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Head  Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening  School 
Assistants,  in  Evening  Schools 


|       PER  MONTH. 

6100  00 

60  00 

75  00 

100  00 

50  00 

SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 


Substitutes,  day  schools,  per  day,  for  reporting 

Substitutes,  day  schools,  per  day,  when  teaching 

Substitutes,  evening  schools,  per  night,  for  reporting: 

Substitutes,  evening  schools,  per  night,  when  teaching... 

Substitutes  when  teaching  in  High  Schools,  per  day 

Substitutes  when  teaching  in  Commercial  School,  per  day 


AMOUNT. 

$1    00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  50 
6  00 
5  00 

PROVIDED— That  the  above  salaries  for  the  month  of  June,  1891,  shall  be  paid  only  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days  of  actual  service  in  the  schools,  i.  e.,  for  every  day  or  part  of 
a  day's  absence  during  the  fiscal  year,  one-two-hundredth  (1-200)  part  of  the  June  salary  shall 
be  forfeited. 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS   RECEIVING   THE    VARIOUS   SALARIES   IN 
THE  FOREGOING  SCHEDULE. 


4  teachers,  at 

6  teachers,  at 

14  teacher,  at 

2  teachers,  at 

10  teachers,  at 

11  teachers,  at 

15  teachers,  at 

11  teachers,  at 

14  teachers,  at 

22  teachers,  at 

2  teachers,  at 

9  teachers,  at 

10  teachers,  at 

1  teachers,  at 

314  teachers,  at 

13  teachers,  at 

4  teachers,  at 

21  teachers,  at 

30  teachers,  at 

88  teachers,  at 

48  teachers,  at 

22  teachers,  at 

7  teachers,  at 

23  teachers,  at 

43  teachers,  at 

33  teachers,  at 

45  teachers,  at 

2  teachers,  at 

36  substitutes,  day  schools,  paid  by  the  day 

5  substitutes,  evening  schools,  paid  by  the  evening. 
871 


PER  MONTH. 

$250  00 

200  00 

175  00 

165  00 

155  00 

150  00 

140  00 

135  00 

130  00 

125  00 

120  00 

110  00 

100  00 

90  00 

80  00 

77  00 

75  DO 

74  00 

71  00 

68  00 

65  00 

62  00 

60  00 

59  00 

56  00 

53  00 

50  00 

40  00 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT 

OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING 
JUNE   30,  1891. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1890,  less  outstanding  demands $290  54 

Canceled  demands 1 36  00 

•City  taxes §470,349  3S 

State  apportionment 576,766  47 

Rents ■ 4,536  00 

Tuition  fees  from  non-resident  pupils 297  40 

Sale  of  old  house  an  Church  street 1,150  00 

Sale  of  horse 50  00 

Damages  to  school  property  paid 5  00 

Transfer  by  Board  of  Supervisors  from  colored  school  Piano  fund 29  00 

1,053,183  25 


Total $1,053,600  7< 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers'  salaries •i'77i1,548  89* 

For  janitors'  salaries 47,352  85 

For  office  salaries 6,697  00 

For  shop  salaries 7,902  65 

For  rents 3,895  50 

For  books 891  51 

For  stationery 4,153  90 

For  printing 2,17106 

For  furniture 13,099  20 

For  supplies 4,153  78 

For  lights 1,283  10 

For  repairs 3 -,121  82 

For  permanent  improvements 563  20 

For  telegraph  service,  district  boxes,  telephones,  etc 1,511  68 

For  postage 150  00 

For  fuel 7. 840  43 

For  School  apparatus 5,016  85 

For  advertising 225  16 

For  water  for  outside  schools 70  60 

For  insurance 120  00 

For  legal  expenses 510  00 

For  census  marshals 3,731  00 

For  incidentals 477  35 

FOr  erection  of  Edison  Primary  School  building .  27,926  00 

For  payments  from  Girls'  High  School  Building  fund 53,899  35 


Total $999,322 


*  Note— Owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  62J  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  the  month  of  June, 
1891,  was  not  paid.    The  amount  remaining  unpaid  is  $40,370  65. 
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Total  receipts §1,053,609  79 

Total  expenditures 999,322  88 

Balance  June  30,  1891 §54,286  91 


Division  of  Balance — 

Girls'  High  School  Building  fund 49,571  57 

General  expense  fund 4,715  34 

854,286  91 


SCHOOL  FUND,  1891-92. 

On  May  6,  1891,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted  the  following 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 
1891-92,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  : 

For  teachers'  salaries 1864,000  00 

For  janitors'  sa'aries 51,236  00 

For  office  salaries 6,720  00 

For  shop  salaries 8,280  00 

For  rents 5,000  00 

For  books  (for  indigent  pupils,  etc.) 1,500  00 

For  stationery 8,000  00 

For  furniture 15,000  00 

For  fuel S.000  00 

For  lights 4,000  00 

For  supplies 7,000  00 

For  school  apparatus 3,000  00 

For  books  for  school  libraries 3,050  00 

For  repairs 36,000  00 

For  permanent  improvements 10,000  00 

Additions  to  School  Houses- 
Moulder  Primary,  4  new  rooms §9,450  00 

Five  Mile  Primary,  1  new  room 475  00 

Clay  Street  Primary,  4  new  rooms 9,500  00 

Golden  Gate  Primary,  1  new  room 375  00 

Sanchez  Street  Primary,  4  new  rooms 9,200  00 

Ocean  View  Primary,  raising  building  and  1  new  room. .     1,000  00 

Potrero  Primary,  4  new  rooms 6,000  00 

36,000  00 

For  erection  of  buildings 47,000  00 

For  printing 3,000  00 

§86,000  00 
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Brought  forward $86,000  0O 

For  postage 200  00 

For  telegraph  service— district  boxes,  telephones,  etc 1,600  00 

For  advertising 600  00 

'  For  water  for  outside  schools. 200  00 

For  insurance 150  00 

For  legal  expenses 500  00 

For  Census  Marshals 4,000  00 

For  incidentals 2,500  00 


Total 81,116,586  00 

Special  for  Girls'  High  School  Building — 

For  furniture $5,000  00 

For  apparatus  and  incidentals 2,500  00 

For  new  work  to  finish  the  building,  not  provided   for 

in  the  present  contracts 10,000  00 

17,500  00 

Additional  estimate  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  June  3,  1891, 
transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors — 

For  amount  due  teachers  for  the  month  of  June,  1889 $U,991  00 

For  amount  due  teachers  for  the  month  of  June,  1891 34,250  00 

For  additional  amounts  necessary  to  complete  and  furnish  the  Girls' 
High  School  building1— 

Laboratory  fixtures $2,500  00 

Concrete  boundary  wall  and  walks,  sidewalks 3,000  00 

Garden  work,  loam,  etc 500  00 

Plumbing  (pipes)  for  garden 200  03 

Painting 1,800  00 

Sheds,  fences,  etc 1,000  00 

Fire  escapes  per  order  of  Fire  Wardens 2,800  00 

Three  stand  pipes 600  00 

12,400  00 

78,641  0O 

Special  estimate  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  June  10,  1891,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors — 
For  introducing  a  S3'stem  of  physical  culture  in  the  schools  of  the 

department... 10,000  00 


Total $1,222,677  00 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  fiscal  year  1891-92  is  as 
follows: 

For  maintaining  public  schools $175,000  00 

For  teachers'  salaries 825,000  00 

For  deficiencies  in  teachers'  salaries 66,241  00 

$1,066,241  00 
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The  revenue  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  1391-92  is  to  be  estimated  as  follows: 
Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1891,  less  outstanding-  demands— 

In  Girls'  High  School  Building  fund . .  $19,571  57 

In  General  Expense  fund 4,715  34 

$51,286  91 

From  city  taxes 476,24100 

From  State  apportionment,  rents,  etc .  590,000  00 

Total §1,120,527  91 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL-MAY,  1891. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


Rose  Adler, 
Alma  Albin. 
Herbert  W.  Allen, 
Jeanette  Anderson, 
Jessie  M.  Anderson, 
Herbert  M.  Anthony, 
Marc  Anthony, 
Benjamin  Apple, 
William  R.  Arnold, 
Lida  Baldwin, 
Guiseppi  Bianchi, 
Arthur  Brand, 
Myrtile  Cerf, 
Emily  M.  Chaquette, 
Terence  V.  Colligan, 
Carrie  E.  Collins, 
Edward  M.  Comyns, 
Frances  Cook, 
Harvey  W.  Corbett, 
Robinson  CTowell, 
William  R.  Dorr, 
Emil  B.  Dreyfus, 
John  Duff, 


Mattie  Dunn, 
Sidney  M.  Ehrman, 
Maybelle  L.  Feusier, 
R.  Y.  Fitzgerald, 
Oscar  H.  FolKers, 
Charles  H.  Fowler,  Jr., 
Morton  R.  Gibbons, 
Ruth  Gilk-yson, 
Mortimer  A.  Goodkind, 
Edwin  O.  Hahn, 
William  H.  Hamilton, 
Manton  E.  Hammond, 
Henrietta  M.  Holland, 
Louis  Honig. 
Albert  J.  Houston, 
Guy  R.  Kennedy, 
Edgar  E.  Klauber, 
Max  Lichtenstein, 
Clarence  M.  Leavy, 
Paul  B.  Manheim, 
Maxwell  McNutt, 
Arthur  H.  Meussdorffer, 
Edwin  H.  Norman, 


Allan  M.  Osboru, 
P.  H.  Quinn 
Minnie  B.  Reynolds, 
Emily  P.  Rhine, 
Frederick  D.  Ritchie, 
Carrie  E.  Rixford, 
Katherine  W.  Root, 
Max  L.  Rosenfeld, 
Sigmund  Saloman, 
Edith  Samson, 
William  H.  G.  Schulte, 
Arthur  .Seller, 
Mabel  V.  Smith, 
Edith  R.  Stevenson, 
William  E.  Stuart, 
Oscar  Sutro, 
S.  Alberta  Swan, 
G.  T.  Tauaka, 
Flora  S.  Upton, 
Harold  von  der  Lieth, 
Seymour  Waterhouse 
Elias  H.  WW, 
Allen  G.  Wright. 


Charles  M.  Cross, 
William  R.  Eckart, 
George  B.  Edgar, 
Henry  S.  Foote,  Jr.. 
Milton  D.  Grosh, 
George  Jost, 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

N.  Kedrolovansky, 
Hatsuo  Mano, 
Seizo  Misaki, 
Sig  Ottenheimer, 
Ernest  J.  Strachan, 


Whitman  W.  Symmes. 
Caspar  W.  Tyler, 
Hisanasuke  Ukftl, 
J.  Robert  Wilson, 
K.  8.  Yamagishi. 
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MAY,  1891. 


Althof,  Flora 
Balch,  Maud 
Bodkin,  Agnes  J. 
Burnell,  Stella  G. 
Cohn,  Lilian  V. 
Collins,  Annie  W. 
Conlin,  Blanche  A. 
Conlin,  Mamie  K. 
Doherty,  Maggie 
Dolheguy,  Marie 
Dowling,  Carrie 
Dunn,  Margaret  L.. 
Edwards,  Abbie 
Eisfelder,  Florence 
Fairweather,  Eva 
Falck,  Elizabeth  M. 
Fisher,  Ida  B. 
Forbes,  Ella 
Gillespie,  Effie 
Giraud,  Clelie  M. 
Goldman,  Belle 
Grass,  Alice 
Gruber,  Lottie  M. 
Hall,  Hattie 
Harris,  Rose 
Harrold,  Ellie  Z 
Hawkins,  Emily 
Henry,  Etta 


Hentrich,  Retta 
Hildreth,  Ella 
Hogan,  Ella 
Hussey,  Nellie 
Jaggi,  Celia 
Jennings,  Abigail 
Kennedy,  Irene 
Lacoste,  Therese 
Lacua,  Tillie  V. 
Landeker,  Harriet 
Larzelere,  Grace  K. 
Lavery,  Lottie 
Lawrence,  May  H. 
Levison,  Alma 
Levy,  Tillie  A. 
Lewis,  Florence 
Lewison,  Lily 
Lippitt,  Florence 
Matthews,  Ada 
McBoyle,  Belle 
McCay,  Sadie 
McDonald,  Lizzie 
McGrath,  Alice 
McNally,  Minnie  E. 
Meinninger,  Carrie 
Miles,  J  alia 
Newfield,  May 


Nilsson,  Rosalie  G. 
O'Brien,  Margaret 
O'Brien,  Nellie  E. 
O'Keefe,  May  F. 
Peck,  Addie  M. 
Perkins,  Mabel  Clair 
Pollock,  Olivia 
Porter,  Annie  E. 
Quinn,  Annie 
Reardon,  Kate  F. 
Renwick,  Julia  M. 
Sanders,  Grace 
Sanders,  Rose 
Schroth,  Alice 
Schroth,  Florence  G. 
Scott,  Georgiana 
Shirek,  Wanda 
Son,  Carrie 
Stack,  Rose 
Stolz,  Rose 
Sweeney,  Katie  A. 
Tiling,  Annie 
Watson,  Ethelyn 
Welch,  Sarah  E. 
Whelan,  Maude 
Wood,  Maude 
Smith,  Grace  E. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  COGSWELL  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

MAY,  1890. 
Frank  W.  Bancroft. 

MAY,   1891. 


Alexander,  Elmer 
Cameron,  George 
Camron,  James 
Durant,  Theodore 
Crosett,  James 
Flaherty,  Martin 
Fitzpatrick,  James 
Goodell,  Oliver 
Hall,  M.  D. 
Jones,  Arthur 
Kammerer,  George 
Kleiser,  George 


McDonald,  John 
Rolph,  George 
Swasey,  William 
Tetcomb,  Harvey 
Adams,  Katherine 
Adams,  Evangeline 
Ashton,  Lilian 
Brodersen,  Martha 
Citron,  Rebecca 
Croall,  Bella 
De  Lay,  Daisy 


Durant,  Maud 
Hewett,  May 
Howard,  Delle 
Kershaw,  Marion 
McArthur,  Viva 
McCullough,  Pauline 
McQuaig,  Belle 
Partridge,  Nellie 
Perkins,  Alice 
Sturges,  Nellie 
Spaulding,  Mabe 
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GRADUATES    OF    THE    NORMAL    CLASS    OF    THE    GIRL£     HIGH 

SCHOOL. 


Edith  Armer, 
Miami  Ash, 
Josie  E.  Ambrose, 
Mary  G.  Allen, 
Josie  L.  Blum, 
Caddie  Boynton, 
Letitia  Blake, 
Margie  Banning, 
Alice  Blumeuthal, 
Maud  Bunneman, 
Irma  Barker, 
Mary  A.  Brierton, 
Louise  J.  Bruce, 
Lizzie  Cline, 
Florence  Carmody, 
Edna  Cotrel, 
Winnifred  Chisholm, 
Annie  T.  Crowley, 
Gertrude  Cutler, 
Ray  B.  Cohen, 
Elinor]  A.  Condon, 
Mae  E.  Curley, 
Josephine  Downey, 
Kose  Davis, 
Stella  Everett, 
Carrie  Frank, 
Helen  Frank, 
Marion  Featherston, 
Augusta  Fletcher, 


MAY,   1891. 

Lulu  R.  Fay, 
May  Fleming, 
Lizzie  Friermuth, 
Ella  B.  Glazier, 
Birdie  Gambitz, 
Fannie  Grunnagle, 
Kate  Garisseno, 
M.  Helen  Grace, 
Bessie  Gillilaud, 
Emily  Hartrick, 
Louise  M.  Haley, 
Dora  Herbst, 
Minnie  Hollub, 
Helen  T.  Hosmer, 
May  J.  Hunter, 
Lelia  Hill, 
Essie  Henry, 
Leah  Heiuebery, 
Kate  A.  Humphreys, 
Carrie  Haas, 
Maggie  E.  Johnson, 
Maria  A.  Kaiser, 
Margaret  Keough, 
Josephine  Kelly, 
Lillie  Korn, 
Mollie  T.  Long, 
May  Leen, 
Miriam  Levingston, 


Nellie  McLane, 
Harriet  E.  Maguire, 
Lilian  G.  Martin, 
Mary  S.  Mugan, 
Pauline  Maussang, 
Lillie  J.  Marks, 
Aime  Mendelson, 
Irene  M.  Muller 
Hannah  McGowau. 
Mabel  Nelson, 
Louisa  Neppert, 
Olivia  Onyon, 
Lilian  O'Neil, 
Maud  Rodddn, 
Jennie  Roden, 
Helen  Rosenberg, 
Annie  M.  Read, 
Kate  Simmons, 
Em.  G.  Sullivan, 
Grace  Sullivan, 
Frankie  Shaw, 
Eva  H.  Shaw, 
Gertrude  Treanor, 
Alice  Vincent, 
Neppie  Veghte, 
Fannie  Whitmore, 
Hattie  Wilson, 
Rose  Zellerbach. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

DECEMBER  18,  1890. 


Alexander,  Rachel 
Andrew,  May  P. 
Anderson,  Hilda 
Anzai,  N. 
Ashe,  Mabel 
Ashe,  Fannie 
Bach,  Alfred  C. 
Barrett,  John  P. 
Bearwald,  Louis 
Beaton,  Annie 
Bergland,  Anaa 
Blum,  Isidor  L. 
Boegle,  Eric 
Boldeman,  Alice 
Brown,  Theodore  J. 
Burkhardt,  Parthenias 


Callaghan,  James 
Calonge,  August 
Carter,  Ernest  R. 
Cassidy,  Belle  M. 
Clements,  Sydney 
Cochrane,  Michael 
Cohn,  Annie 
Coombs,  Lotus 
Cost,  Lizzie  E. 
Crespo,  James 
Cunningham,  Tessie 
Cusick,  Mamie  A. 
Danielson,  Gustaf 
Donnelly,  Mary 
Douglas,  Crawford 
Drews,  Charles 


Eisen,  Adelaide 
Ellingwood,  William  C, 
Farish,  George  A. 
Feige,  Flora  C. 
Fiddes,  Belle  M. 
Fink,  Louise 
Fleming,  W.  J. 
Franklin,  Sarah  H. 
Galbraith,  George  H. 
Galinger,  Julia 
Gibbon,  Eleanor  H. 
Jlingg,  Herman  C. 
Godchaux,  Louis 
Goldsmith,  Leah 
Graham,  George 
Green,  John 
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Owynn,  Charles 
Haley,  Nellie  F. 
Hayes,  Dennis  A. 
Hayes,  Susie  B. 
Henrickson,  James 
Hill,  James  T. 
Hirsch,  Maui  ice  S. 
Hobro,  William 
Hohfeld,  Clarence  H. 
Husing,  Lily  C. 
Johnston,  Marguerite 
Kantor,  Jacob  P. 
Keany,  May  E. 
Kodani,  M. 
Kelly,  James  D. 
Lampe,  Frank  H. 
Levy,  Carrie 
Littlejohn,  Herbert  E. 


Maack,  Walter  H. 
Maddern,  Lizzie  M. 
Madson,  Mamie  F. 
Magee,  Mary  K, 
Makino,  Koichiro 
May,  Carrie  M. 
McLaughlin,  William 
McShane,  Cecelia  O. 
Mohr,  Dorothea 
Monasch,   Bertha 
Moore,  Fannie 
Muntz,  Wiliam 
Neuberg,  Anna 
Newhouse,  Hugo  D. 
O'Connor,  M. 
Paulissen.  Constance  A. 
Pedler,  Josephine 
Perkins,  Carrie  M. 


Pracht,  Preciosa  S. 
Rayhill,  Thomas  J. 
Rolston,  Julia 
Rose,  Mary  A. 
Rosenberg,  Mary  H. 
Shepston,  Harry 
Shumate,  Flora  B. 
Somps,  Emile 
Staude,  John 
Trebois,  Henry 
Tilden,  Hebre  C. 
Walsh,  Robert  E. 
Wasserman,  Mabel  M. 
Whalen,  Joseph  F. 
Winship,  May 
Wissing,  Minnie 
Vulicevich,  Nellie 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 


Baker,  Emma 
Baum,  Jos. 
Bernhardt,  Christian 
Boysen,  Henry 
Bourquard,  Bertha 
Brady,  Lisette 
Brennan,  Mamie 
Breslauer,  Israel 
Brinkley,  Georgia 
Buckley,  Julie 
Burns,  Mary 
Butler,  Fred  P. 
Cassidy,  Chas. 
Chalmers,  Flora 
Corrigan,  Minnie 
Crabb,  Carrie  L. 
Cudell,  Maggie 
Cullen,  Mabel 
Dahler,  Harry 
Davidson,  Harry 
Davidson,  John  L. 
Demmings,  Richard 
Dodge,  Ronald 
Doud,  Cassie 
Dow,  Wallace 
Egan,  Annie 
Fass,  Jos. 
Feldheim,  Lulu 
Fitzpatrick,  Frank 
Getz,  Albert 
Gleeson,  Sarah 


MAY,  1891. 

Guerrero,  Josie 
Haas,  Rosa 
Hammer.  Geo. 
Harrington  Rose 
Hartter,  Richard 
Hay,  Marvin 
Hearne,  William 
Heitmuller,  Mamie 
Hellivig,  Nellie 
Henderson,  Jennie  B. 
Hinton,  Guy 
Hussey,  Robert 
Jantzen,  Richard 
Jennings,  Frank 
Kragen,  Ephraim 
Kuhl.  Lucy 
Kutz,  Milton 
Lamb,  Edna 
Lavenson,  James 
Layton,  Katie 
Long,  Etta 
Luckhardt,  Leonie 
Maitland,  Tillie 
Mamlock,  Max 
McLaren,  Eugenia 
%Iiller,  Mary 
Minner,  Alice 
Mischler,  Annie 
Morrill,  Christola 
Morrill  Mabel 
Mues,  John 


Mulvin,  Win. 
Muntz,  Alois 
O'Malley,  James 
O'Neil,  Fred 
Pedersou,  Otto 
Prideaux,  John 
Remington,  Lulu 
Richards,  May  J. 
Robinson,  Gertrude 
Rosenblura,  Mamie 
Schultz,  Ernest 
Schwartz,  Bertha 
Seitz,  Leonard 
Simon,  Harry 
Stadtmuller,  Edwin 
Stiles,  George 
Stone,  Mary 
Streicher,  Emma 
Tenforan,  Gussie 
Thomseu,  Lulu 
Tierney,  Sarah 
Tietjen,  Wm. 
Uluier,  Carrie 
Vulicevich,  Rose 
Wangenheim,  Albert 
Westheimer,  Fred 
Wilson,  Hattie 
Wolmar,  Max 
Woolfe,  Sophie 
Wulbern,  Freda 


OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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BRIDGE     MEDAL     PUPILS. 

ELEVENTH  AWARD-MAY,  1891. 


Julian  Friedlander, 
Mark  C.  Vuhcevich, 


John  J.  Belser, 


August  L.  J.  Lartigan, 
Emile  Olcovich. 


Henry  Edwards, 


John  W.  Riley, 
James  E.  Fickett, 
Edgar  C.  Stoutenburgh, 


Clark  C.  Bradford. 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL. 
Henry  Smith. 


CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Julian  Kozminsky, 


Edward  M.  Cherry. 


FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 

Samuel  Kelso. 


FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

David  Keily. 


HEARST  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Jos.  Clark,  L.  B.  Smith. 


HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Robert  Berwin,  Alton  R.  Vaughn. 


JOHN  SWETT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

William  Lutz,  Jacob  Behreud. 


LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL. 
Thos.  J.  Owens. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Harrie  C.  B.  Morris, 
Frank  L.  Sanborn, 
Ranar  B.  Knox, 


Joseph  P.  Enright, 
John  M.  Carlson. 


MISSION  GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 
Richard  J.  Glazier, 


Henry  J.  Mahoney. 


JAMES  LICK  SCHOOL. 
Emile  C.  Lecher. 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Robert  O'Neill, 


George  D.  Zeile. 


OCEAN  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 
Thon^as  Farrell. 


OCEAN  VIEW  SCHOOL. 
Harry.O.  McNulty. 
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SUTRO  SCHOOL. 
William  T.  Kenney. 


POTRERO  SCHOOL. 
Frank  Handley. 


8 PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Louis  Peterson,  'Adolph  D.  Sweet.  Edward  L.  Schultz. 


SOUTH  END  SCHOOL. 
Arthur  E.  Weith. 


SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCOZSCHOOL. 
Hugo  M under. 


SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Harry  Overstreet,  Herbert  Cook,  Joe  Gildmacher, 


Berthin  Wegl, 


Julius  Posuer. 


SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Thornhill  Carmany,  Philip  G.  Edgar. 


Otto  C.  Baumgarten, 
Walter  N.  ParrUh, 


HORACE  MANN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Richard  J.  Dannemark,     Joseph  W.  Leggett, 
Robert  C.  Reid. 


Mark  Cooper. 


WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

A.  C.  de  Urunuela,  PeterJ  Panella, 


John  P.  Kelly, 
Harry  T.  Edwards, 
Luke  L.  Glavinovich, 
Jeremiah  H.  Dillon, 
Fred.  C.  Schneider, 


LINCOLN  EVENING  SCHOOL  | 

Thomas  M.  Welch, 
Geo.  M.  Ward, 
John  J.  A.  King, 
Reuben  Hoyle, 
Carl  Hansen, 


Frank  P.  Walcott, 
Fred.  W.  Taylor, 
Michael  Gaffney, 
Joseph  Meyer. 


Chas.  M.  Hirsch, 


WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL. 


Edw.  J.  Bowen 


OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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DENMAN     MEDAL     PUPILS. 

SECOND  AWARD-MAY,  1891. 


Alice  F.  Marchebout, 


May  J.  McKinley, 


Martha  Triest, 
Emily  Dyer, 
Florence  Wickes, 
Irene  Ferguson, 


Maggie  C.  Sullivan, 
Ella  Fink, 


Elsie  Kraft, 
Sally  E.  Stevens, 
Daisy  Simon. 


Laura  Adams, 
Nellie  V.  Wigney, 
Delia  Brown. 


Centennia  V.  Barto, 
Esther  M.  Parsons, 


BRADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Winifred  A.  Mitchell.  Minnie  Trost. 


Kate  C.  Brower. 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL. 
Sophie  S.  Eberle. 


CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Sarah  E.  Nathan, 


DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Florence  Hess, 
Maude  R.  Kennedy, 
Elizabeth  Dewing, 
Jean  Rio  Baker, 


Mary  E.  Walmsley. 


Emma  Barron, 
Marion  Louderback, 
Laura  Frank. 


FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 

Josie  C.  Cereghino. 


FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Millie  Farr. 


HEARST   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Antonia  Winter, 


Edna  McLellan. 


HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Grace  B.  Shaw, 
Catharine  F.  Donovan, 


Jennie  S.  Thompson, 
Lilian  C.  Bien. 


JOHN  SWETT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Emma  Prosek,  May  R.  Cook. 

Rebecca  R.  Lobree,  Mabel  Selig, 


MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Malvina  I.  Judell,  Anna  M.  Smith. 

Mary  E.  Cameron, 


JAMES  LICK  SCHOOL. 
Nonie  C.  Hayward. 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Christina  M.  Goedje. 


OCEAN  VIEW   SCHOOL. 
Mary  E.  T.  O'Neill. 


Florence  M.  Ewing, 


Eulila  M.  Ayer, 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Florence  M.  Mendelson, 


RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Emma  Bode,  Anita  C.  Broderick, 


Edith  M.  Wallace. 


Alice  P.  Jackson. 


SOUTH  END  SCHOOL. 
Evelyn  M.  Beckman. 
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SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 
Alma  C.  Pederson. 


Rosalie  Hart, 
Blanche  Wertheimer, 


SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Bella  Brandensteiu,  Eda  Coblentz, 

Pearl  Seiz. 


Alice  M.  Harris, 


Lilly  Bell  Etting, 
Eunice  Roberts, 


Edith  Williams, 


SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Daisy  M.  Bryant. 


HORACE  MANN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Harriet  E.  Hobe,  Rosa  V.  Hyrup, 

Helena  M.  Stack. 


WEST  END  SCHOOL. 
Amelia  E.  Boaro. 


LINCOLN  EVENING  SCHOOL. 


Sarah  E.  Muller. 


WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL. 
J.  Kanngiesser. 


MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS— MAY,   '.891. 


Louise  Garcia, 
Madeline  Laurhent, 
Ella  Leichter. 
Grace  McGinn, 
Hettie  Miller, 
Lottie  O'Brien, 


Prank  L.  Sanborn, 
Ranar  B .  Knox, 
Joseph  P.  Enright, 
John  M.  Carlson, 
Frederick  W.  C.  Noltemeier, 
Harry  Rosenberg 
Win.  B.  Downes, 


Alice  F.  Maichebout, 
Loretta  Espinosa, 


DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Mabel  Romberg, 
Clara  Stark, 
Kate  Taylor, 
Sarah  Frank, 
Clara  Jensen, 
Ethel  Lichtig, 


Maggie  Maguire, 
Emma  Noonan, 
Ethel  Perkins, 
Ida  Park, 
Maude  Stevenson. 
Bessie  Tracey. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Christian  F.  Kimball, 
James  E.  J.  Powers, 
Simon  B.  Isaacs, 
John  W.  Riley, 
James  E.  Fickett, 
Edgar  C.  Stoutenburgh, 
Harrie  C.  B.  Morris, 


Ellis  A  Blackman, 
Joseph  Mahoney, 
Stuart  G.  Masters, 
Rufus  C.  C.  Rohrabacher, 
Albert  J.  Menne, 
John  McDermott. 


BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Eurydice  Athanasiadou, 
Matilda  Sulzbacher, 


Elsie  Trijon, 
Irene  Denegri. 


JOHN  SWETT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Leo  Pockwitz, 
Mae  Nutsen, 


Tillie  Goedecke, 
Alfred  S.  Fear, 
Fannie  Eberhart, 


William  P.  Hickie, 
Ida  Chaquette, 


Evelyn  M.  Katz, 
Nathan  Cohen. 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Edith  Hanks,  Cassie  Rahe, 

Antonio  P.  Scalmanini,  Rudolph  Ulmer, 

Emily  M.  Enguer. 


